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THE MECANIQUZ CELESTE OF UA 
PLACE. TRANSLATED, WiTH A COM- | 
MENTARY, BY NATHANIEL BOWDITCIE | 


We have just received, for the li-: 
brary of the University, the first volume 

of this great work. it appears to be 

executed in a manner worthy of the: 
high reputation of the translator ; and | 
we are sure that it will make the 
terly production of La Place accessible 
to many persons, wlio, though possessed 
of a competent knowledge of mathema- 
tics, and a decided taste for analytical 
studies, have not been able to devote the 
tine and labour necessary to overcome 
the difficulties of the original. 

The commentary is contained in notes 
at the foot of tue page, and is about as 
extensive as the text. In these notes, 
the intermediate steps of the demonstra- 
tions, omitied in the original, for the sake 
of brevity, but necessary to enable the 
reader to follow with ease the reasoning 
of the author, are inserted ; obscure pas- 
sages are explained ; new views of the 
subject are occasionally presented 3 and 
diagrams, never used in the original, are 
introduced. 

The translation is ‘as literal as is con- 
sistent with a faithful interpretation of the 
sense of the author,” no alteration being 
made in the original work. Even the 
notation of the author has been strictly 
adhered to. 

The work before us is known to have 
been prepared many years ago, and its 
publication has been long and inpatiently 
looked for. The following account of 


tmas- : 
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the delay, is given by the translator, in 
his introduction. 

* The notes were written at the time 
of reading the volumes, as they were 
successively published. The translation 
was made between the years 1815 and 
1517, at which time the four first vo- 
iunes, with the several appendixes and 
notes, were ready for publication. Soon 


| afterwards the American Academy of 


Arts and Sciences liberally offered to print 
the work at their expense ; but this pro- 
posal was not accepted. One of the 
reasons for not printing it at that time, 
was the expectation that the author 
would publish another edition, in which 
he might modify the first volume, by the 
introduction of the matter contained in 
the appendix to the third volume, de- 
pending on the improvements made by 
M. Poisson, in the demonstration of the 
permanency of the mean motion of the 
planets ; and might also correct the se- 
cond volume, on account of the defects 
in some parts of the theory of the calcu- 
lation of the attraction of spheroids, and 
make other alterations, on accouat of the 
improvements in the calculacion of the 
attraction of an ellipsoid, first pointed out 
by Mr. Ivory.” 

The facilities, which this commentary 
will give to the reader of the Mécanique 
Céleste, may be judged of by the fol- 
lowing remarks made in the introduction. 
“The notes are adapted in some re- 
spects to the state of the elementary 
publications on scientific subjects in this 
country, and a greater number have been 
given than would have been necessary, 
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if ‘the elemnentary principles of some of | dered | as  favanalanen with them. 


AND 


ke. 


the methods used by the author, had | bours, which appal us by their extent and 


been in common use in our schools and 
colleges.” Again—* It is expected that 
the reader should be acquainted with the 
common principles of spherical trigono- 


metry, conic sections, and those branch-_ 


es of the fluxionary or differential caleu- 
lus, usually found in elementary treatis- 
es on this subject, in this country.” 


It would be unjust in us not to notice 


the typographical execution of the work, | 
which is equal, if not superior, to any 
thing that has appeared from the Ameri- 
can press, and may even be placed in 
just comparison with the best European 
books on scientific subjects, not except- 
ing the transactions of the Royal Society 
of London. 
nearly 800 pages. 

It is stated that the second volume is 
now in the press, and will be published 
in the course of the year. ‘ These two 
volumes will form the first part of the 


work,” containing the general theory of 


the motions and figures of the heavenly 
bodies, “ which may be considered as 
forming a complete treatise in itself. 
it should be found expedient, the whole 
work will be printed in five or six vo- 
lumes, as soon as it can be done with 
convenience, taking sufficient time to en- 
sure typographical accuracy in the exe- 
cution ; and the whole will probally be 
completed in four or five years. This 
time has been considered necessary, on 
account of the laborious occupation of 
the translator, which affords him bu: little 
Jeisure to attend to the revision and pub- 
lication of the work.” 

The force of this apology will be felt 
when we mention that Dr. Bowditch is 
as the head of a Life and Marine Insu- 
rance Company at Boston, and is obliged 
to devote almost all his time to the duties 
of his office. It is indeed remarkable, 


that, notwithstanding the high distinction | 
| of his feelings and opinions. 


which he has attained as a man of sci- | 
ence, he should have been, all his life, 
industriously and successfully engaged in 
business, not only unconnected with the 


The volume is a quarto of 


If 





| 
| 
} 


pursuits of science, but generally consi- | rity and delicacy of mind correspondent to 


difficulty, have been accomplished by 
him, during the intervals which men of 
business usually devote to rest and recre- 
ation. t 

. 








JULIA MONCRIFF. 


‘* PI] devise some honest slanders 
Vo stain my cousin with: One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking.” 
SHAKSPRARE. 

William Laurens, on whom Julia’s super- 
lative beauty and retiring manners had act- 
ed like an electric shock, was the only sur- 
viving son of a rich planter of South Caro- 
lina. Being handsome, clever, related 
to the first families of the state, as well as 
heir apparent to a large fortune, and conse- 
quently well received by the ladies, he was 
easily persuaded by a doating mother that 
he was the general object of attack to 
all scheming ladies with marriageable 
daughters as well as the daughters them- 
selves ; and he thought he saw in every wo- 
man’s smile a snare, and in every act or 
speech of ordinary civility, a premeditated 
design on his heart and fortune. He was 
therefore wary and reserved in female socie- 
ty. Yethe was exempt from the excessive 
vanity which these modes of thinking may 
be supposed to indicate. On the contrary, 
the belief that he was every, where welcom- 
ed and courted for his estate, and not for 
himself, was deeply mortifying to his 
pride; and as he was of that romantic cast 
of mind which his education and _ habits 
were so well calculated to create, and felt 
the undefinable pain of unappropriated af- 
fections—marred as was every opportunity 
of bestowing them by his suspicions of 
others and his distrust of himself—he 
sometimes seriously thought of roaming 
about the world, in the character of a poor 
man, to see if he could meet with a wo- 
man who would love him for his own sake. 
His manners, therefore, which were bland, 
obliging, and unassuming, were a just index 


On the present occasion, his scruples 
and suspicions yielded to beauty’s magic 
force, and he was persuaded beforehand 
that he should find in Miss Moncrief a pu- 
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so fascinating an exterior. Having enga- 
ged her as a partner in a country dance, in 
the conversition he had with her before 
and afterwards during the evening, his fu- 
vorable prepossessions were amply confirm- 
ed. He found too that her mind had been 
highly cultivated, and that her opinions, 
always expressed with diffidence, manifes- 
ted a solidity of judgment far above her 
years. And when he perceived ier atter 
unacquaintance with the world, and con- 
trasted her bewitching simplicity of thought 
and language, and unstudied grace, with the 
artificial modes of fashionable life, she ap- 


peared to him to be one of those rare and | 
precious gems which have been so perfec- ; 
ted by nature that art can add nothing to | 
| to make a grand effort on the night of the 


their polish or lustre. 

Miss Spiegle, who had already been at 
the Springs more than a fortaight, and who 
was determined to avoid her former error 
of being unfashionably carly, entered the 
room soon after Laurens had first taken 
his seat by Julia. Now of all the gentle- 
men in the room there was no one whom 
she would not rather have seen occupying 
that place than him. Tle had visited the 
Springs the year before, for then, as now, 
his anxious mother thought he was in some 
danger of a pulmonary affection, and had 
sent him to inhale the salubrious air of the 
mountains in Virginia, rather than to drink 
the medicinal waters. Having become ac- 
quainted with her at that time, he had de- 
rived much amusement from her vanity 
and high pretensions, contrasted with her 
real vulgarity ; and as if to give her some 
compensation for countenancing his gay 
companions in making her the subject of 
their sly ridicule and persiflage, he was 
often out of pure good nature, her partner 
inthe dance, and her beau in a promenade, 
—not dreaming that any one would mis- 
understand the character of his attentions. 
But in this he was somewhat mistaken. 
Miss Alice herself attributed his civilities to 
the force of her attractions, and as, in ad- 
dition to his personal recommendations, 
the fame of his fortune had followed him, 
with its usual exaggerations, she was pro- 
portionally flattered by his seeming prefe- 
rence. She was not without hopes, there- 
fore, of making a conquest of him, not- 
withstanding his reputed indifference to the 
ladies ; and, next to the attainment of suc- 
cess, she bent her efforts to get. the cresit 
of it with the public. 








It was then with the liveliest pleasure 
that about a week before she had heard of 
Laurens’ arrival at the Springs, and she de- 
termined to renew the attack on his heart 
with fresh spirit, with such additional skill 
as a year’s study, and occasional practice 
had produced. But since the ridiculous 
points in her character had lost the power 
of diverting him as they lost their novelty, 
and the gratification was at least of doubt- 
ful propriety, he was disposed to pursue a 
different course this season, and he had 
accordingly treated Miss Spiegle with for- 
mal and distant civility, on the few occa- 
sions when they met, notwithstanding her 
frequent and well planned advances. Dis- 
couraged but not subdued, she determined 


ball, and her extraordinary exactions on 
her frisew, (to whose operations every la- 
dy and gentleman was obliged in those 
days to submit.) had made her even later 
than she had intended. 

Having cast her eyes round the room, as 
soon as she was seated, she had the inex- 
pressible mortification to find the man, 
whom she most wished to captivate, con- 
versing, and apparently delighted, with the 
female she had most envied and most 
wished to see humbled. 

A'voung lady who was sitting beside her, 
and who conjectured the state of her feel- 
ings, for the schemes of all politicians, 
great and small, are more often seen 
through than they imagine, was then at 
some pains to detail to her the admiration 
which Julia had excited, and especially 
with the rich Carolinian, Mr. Laurens. 

« Yes,” said, Alice, reddening with vexa- 
tion, “the men make such a fuss about ev- 
ery new face, that it is quite ridiculous.” 

“« But she is really very beautiful, said 
her tormenting neighbour—don’t you think 
so?” 

«| suppose I should think her handso- 
mer than I do, if she was not so intolera- 
bly conceited.” 

« You are acquainted with her then,” 
said the young lady, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, we are near neighbours. She 
lives with her father, that grey headed man 
at the farther end of the roonl, who is as 
proud as Lucifer. They give themselves 
exch airs, that they are disliked by the 
whole country. Don’t you see, that they 
think themselves too good to eat at the 


' public table? 
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“ It does seem a little strange,” said the 
other, and at the same moment James 
Clayton came up to Miss Spiegle, and le 
her out to dance, “ nothing loath,” and se- 
cretly determined, if she could not lure 
back the fickle Laurens, to conceal from 
him her mortification. In the meanwhile 
she found no place in his mind, engrossed 
as it was with his new acquaintance, nor 
did Alice receive from hiin more 
passing bow during the whole evening. 

The party broke up at an early hour, and 
old and young—grave and eay—those who 
came to gain health and those who came 
to erjoy it, all retired to their respective 
a} artments—some like Julia to enjoy the 
sound and refreshing sleep that attends an 
approving conscience—others, as Alice 
Spiegle, to experience on their sleepless 
pillows the scorpion lash of their own evil 
passions—and others again to seek for 
their palled and vitiated tastes the more 
s‘imulating delights of the bottle or the ga- 
ming table. 

The next day Laurens called to pay his re- 
spects to Miss Moncrief, then exhibiting the 
freshness and sweetness of a morning rese. 
Her check glowed with a brighter blush, 
and her whole countenance beamed with 
more vivacity, by reason of the exercise 
and gentle exhileration of the night before. 

“J flatter myself, Miss Moncriefy’ said 
Laurens, “that this specimen of our balls 
has been enough to your taste to induce 
you to attend the next.” 

“ I was indeed much pleased,” said Julia, 
“and I think it very probable that I should 
soon become very fond oi the amusement, 


than a 


tisaik ab 


if I had frequent occasions of partaking of 


it. As however,” she added with a smile, 
“that is not the case, I believe it will be 
prudent in me to keep myself out of the 
way of temptation. You know it would 
not be wise in us to spoil our relish for the 
pleasures that are within our reach, by 
cherishing a fondness for those that are be- 
yond it.” 

“Very true—But surely the pleasures 
of the rational and temperate character in 
which you participated last evening are al- 
ways within your reach. 

“ Not in so retired a situation as ours. 
It is true that I have often danced before, 
but last night was the first public ball } ev. 
er attended.” : 

While Laurens was about to express hi: 
unaffected admiration at the circumstance, 
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Major Moncrief returned from his morning 
waik, and the young gentleman having en. 
tered into conversation with him, soon 
made a most favorable impression on the 
veteran, who thongh nice was not morose, 
and whose delicate taste was as much 
pleased with the high cultivation and per- 
fect good breeding of his young guest as 
he would have been offended with their 
opposites. The result of this morning's 
isit was, that Laurens, who had intended 
to set out for the Warm Springs the next 
day, postponed his departure until the fol. 
lowing week. 

He had not long leit Major Moncrief’s 
little mansion, before Miss Spiegle mide 
her appearance, her face dressed out in 
smiles, while her heart was corroded by 
envy and malice. She began by compli- 
menting Julia, first upon looking so wellat 
her debut, and then upon her seeming 
success with “the rich Mr. Lavrens”— 
* you know, J told you” she added, * how 
particular he always is in his attentions at 
jirst. Miss Lemon remarked last evening 
that he was as great a flirt as any lady at 
the Springs. But, Julia, they say he is en- 
gaged in Carolina.” 

* [tisvery probable,” replied Julia calmly, 
“as he is a handsome agree:ble man, and 
seems fond of ladies society.” 

» There you are mistaken,” interrupted 
Alice, “ He is said to be a downright wo 
manhater, and that He consents to this 
match, which was made up by his mother, 
froin motives of ambition.” 

« {ndeed,’? said Julia, gravely. 
should not have taken him for a personof 
that description. But perhaps it is not 
true.” 

« Such is the report I assure you; I had 
it from the best authority.” é; 

«% Without doubt,” siid the unsuspecting 
Julia, « the person whojgave you the infor- 
mation, had heard it and believed it. But 
report may have done him injustice. | am 
told that in polite society no less than i 
humble life envy follows merit as Ils 
shade—it is only somewhet more disguis 
ed.” ; 

“ You think then,” said the malicious 
Alice, “ that whatever is said against Mr 
Laurens must be false. He seems 10 
have made a very favorable impression om 
vou.” ; 
 «[ was indeed much pleased with him. 

But sa J thought were you.” 
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lf} once liked him. He was so very po 

ite an | attentive. 
so much to his prejudice, I mean to be 
more distant towards him, and I thought | 
would nut you on your guard egainst giv- 
ing him encour igement.”” 

«| know not what you mean Alice, by 
giving encotragement,” said Julia, with a 
feeling of o'¥ended modesty. 

Her companion, alarmed lest she had 
gone too far, replied in the most soothing 
manner she could put on, “ all T meant, 
was, to remind you that if he is as vaia as 
they say he is, he might consirve ans 
thing encouragement. Besides,” she add- 
ed with a jesting air, “if | had not teld 


' 
' 
But since I have heard | 
{ 
| 


i 
| 





marks, as 1] must now think less faverably 
both of her charity and good breeding. I 
should not have engaged in the dance but 
for cousin James’s pressing solicitations, as 
I had never danced in a public assembly 
before; and although I was greatly fatigued 
by the exertion, sh» probably is right in 
saying that I did not ‘ook like fainting, as 
i certainly did not feel like it. If we are 
to be observed so closely, and judged so 
unkindly, I shall feel no disposition to pro- 
ong my stay.” 

Miss Spiegle entirely coincided with her 
in this sentiment, and encouraged it by 
such arguments «nd facts as her invention, 


| sharpened by tmalignity, could suggest. In 


you what I had heard, you might have lost | 


your heart. Don’t you think his manners 
very insinuating ?” 

“ His manners are certainly very pleas- 
ing, answered Julia, with her wonted good 
huinonr.”  * Butas to losing my heurt, you 
know [ have often told you, that I was so 
mach osenpied at home with my garden, 
diiry, books, and my dear father’s society, 
thit !had no time to fallin love. Perhaps 
youthink that,in the idle life I am leading 
inthis piace,fam not so secure. But we 
shal! not continue here long. And you may 
see by what I have been doing here,’ she 
added, pointing to an unfinished drawing of 
the romantic valley in which they then 
were, “ that | have not been sv idle as you 
may suppose.” 

“It is beautiful, and so like,” said Alice, 
as she glanced at the paper. “1 am sorry 
I left off painting afier I returned home. 
But you said you did not expect to stay 
here long. I donot wonder at it. I never 
saw a place so changed in my life. One 
can’t move or look around, but some ill 
natured remark is made about it. I be- 
lieve in your first recl, when you danced 
With your cousin, you were a little over- 
come, wer’nt you.” The other bowed as- 
sent. Well, Miss Lemon told me of tt, 
and observed that she thought you oaght 
not to have shewn yourself so anxious to 
attract public attention, on your first ap- 
pearance; and that when the gentlem™ 
thought you were going to faint, she rever 
saw any one look less like it. You !@Y de- 
pend I gave her as good as she =Mt. But 
I must beg you to say nothing about it.” 

* 1 cert inly shall not mestion it.” said 
Julia, « if you do not wi It. But [ am 
forry you told me of “fiss Lemon’s re- 


j 
1 
' 
; 








further aid of her purpose, she retailed all 
the scand:lous gossip she had been able to 
collect concerning the visitors, with consi- 
derable additions of her own—thus_pour- 
ing the poison of detraction nto the ears 
of one tu charity with all the world, and 
wishing to think well of every one. And 
thouch the purity of Julia’s mind was no 
more contaminated than the mirror that is 
breathed upon, yet like the same mirror, 
it was clouded for a while, and did not 
immediately regain its original brightness. 

While Julia was left to her own -eflex- 
ions, she experienced a feeling ef disap- 
pointment and regret to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. J it hid been 
painful to her to be the object of the pub- 
lic gaze, how much more so to be the 
theme of criticism amd censure. It would 
scem too, from Aiice’s representations, that 
there were scarcely any persons at the 
Springs, out ¢f her own small civ le of 
connections Who were either worthy of 
inspiring Aiendship, or capable of feeling 
it. It ickened her to be obliged to take 
so utavorable a view of human nature; 
ap« Laurens, whose soul she had suppos- 
4d to be as elevated as his sentiments were 
just a) 2 his manners refined, came in for 
‘a ful! share of this regret-—though she was 
entrely unconscious of taking any particu- 
lar interest in his concerns. She had, 
moreover, never been so little satisfied with 
her supposed friend ; and though she did 
not question her veracity, she could not 
but think that she had sought to deepen 
rather than soften the dark parts of the dis- 
agreeable pictures she drew. ‘Thus disap- 
pointed, and for the first time in her life, 
in a state of moody discontent, she hearti- 
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ly wished herself back to her own happy 
solitude, and resolved that she would en- 
deavour to hasten the period of their de- 
parture. 

Major Moncrief, who had stepped out to 
return some morning calls while Miss Spie- 
gle was with his daughter, on coming back 
found her in the state of mind that has 
been mentioned ; and on inquiring the 
cause of the change. learnt from her the 
substance of Alice’s communications, ex- 
cept that part of them which she had pro- 
mised not to disclose. 

Her father then took occasion to de- 
scant on his favorite topics of the depravi- 
ty of human nature—the vices of society— 
and the advantage of solitude in affording 
the only security against the annoyance 
and contamination of vice. “ But my dear 
Julia,” he added, “ one of the commonest 
as well as greatest mischiefs attendant on 
mixing in the world, is the vice of detrac- 
tion; and I can not but think it has been 
busy on the present occasion. Your 
friend Alice Spiegle, is a very clever girl— 
indeed a surprising one for her opportuni- 
ties—and she seems to be strongly attach- 
ed to our family, and to you in particular, 
but I have more than once observed, that 
she is very ready to believe all the defam- 
atory gossip she hears—from her inexperi- 
ence and low education, no doubt—and be- 
lieving it, she of course feels no hesitation 
in repeating it. Depead upon it, one half 
of what you have heard ¢o day is not true, 
and the other half is greetiy exaggerated.” 

These words, which exjressed so just a 
conclusion from such mistaren premises, 
operated like balm on Julia: wounded 
spirit. Taking a calm review of al] she 
had heard that morning, she was led } 
her native good sense to assent to hy fy. 
ther’s explanation, and to distrust the cay. 
rectness of Alice’s communications, with. 
out calling in question her motives or ye- 
racity, 

That amiable personage, thus enjoying 
the precarious triumph that falsehood ana 
malice had obtained over innocence and 
truth, was too well pleased with her morn- 
ing’s work to suspend her labours. She 
availed herself of her acquaintance among 
ike visitors, which was general, to convey 
by insinuations, sometimes attended with 
expressions of regret, and sometimes even 
mixed up with commendation, whatsoever 
she could venture to say against the Mon- 











criefs, and particularly against the lovely 
and unoffendiug Julia. Some of the slan- 
ders perished at the moment of their 
birth, bnt others, meeting with favorable 
ears, were not only kept alive, but were 
wonderfully improved and exaggerated, 
until, like a, pestilential atmosphere, every 
one breathed the infection, but no one 
knew whence it originated. 

These baleful whispers would have had 
less circulation, if it had not been for the 
extravagant admiration which Julia’s beau- 
ty, sweetness, and grace extorted from the 
gentlemen. But thus provoked, the Miss 
Chatters and Miss Prattles and Mrs. Tat- 
tles never failed to state what they had 
heard to the disadvantage of the family— 
as that the father was proud, ill natured 
and odd—the daughter conceited, affected 
pedantic—and that both were manoeuvring 
toensnare Laurens, or some other wealthy 
heir, to repair a decayed fortune. 

Whilst the poisonous breath of calumny 
was gradually diffusing itself through the 
little community, Laurens continued to re- 
peat his visits and attentions to Miss Mon- 
crief. But the day after her interview with 
Alice Spiegle. when he made his second 
visit, Julia not implicitly believing what she 
heard respecting him, and at the same 
time not knowing how far it wight le 
true, was guarded ‘and reserved in her 
Manner and conversation. This was so 
opposite to the easy frankness she had 
manifested at their two former interviews 
that he could not but remark it, and not 
knowing any better way of accounting for 
it, imputed the change to female caprice; 
and he began to think she was not that 
child of nature he had first imagined. 
The interview was much shorter than that 
of the day before, and on leaving her, he 
thought he would endeavour to discover 
something more of her character from Miss 
Spiegle, her near neighbour. 

‘Le accordingly called on that young la- 
dy, who taking the credit of the visit whol- 
ly to horself, forgave his past coldness, and 
save him a cordial reception. In truth, as 
het work was only halfdone by prejudicing 
Juliay mind against Laurens, she had 
wished typ nothing so much as an. inter- 
view with sim, for the purpose of lessen- 
ing Julia in tis estimation. When there- 
fore the conversion turned upon the Mon- 
criels, as It Sool. did, after expressing 
strong attachment Ww Jylia. she artfully 
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vantage that she could make appear pro- 
bable, or that he seemed willing to credit ; 
and on his speaking of the unaccouutable 
change in her manner, (the cause of which 
the could so well explain,) she remarked 
that “ Julia though a very good girl, was 
the most changeable and uncertain person 
she ever knew.”? She further told him, 
under a strict injunction of secrecy, (the 
common artificeof the censorious,) that 
Julia was attached to her cousin James 
Clayton, but that she had no thought of 
marrying him, because he was dissipated 
and not rich; and that she had been often 
heard to declare that she would marry no 
other than a man of fortune. 

With the new lights concerning Julia 
which Laurens thus received from Alice, 
whose real character he had no more been 
able to fathom than the Moncriefs, he took 
leave, resolving to check the rising prefe- 
rence her extraordinary beauty had inspi- 
red, and to play the part of Celebs a little 
longer—or more probably, to remain a 
bachelor for life. 

The part which Alice played at this in- 
terview was performed with more accura- 
cy, as it had been studiously prepared be- 
forehand, and the tale of Julia’s secret at- 
tachment to young Clayton had been sug- 
gested by hisknown partiality for her, and 
by his paying her more attentions than any 
other female. She regarded hin, however, 
only as a cousin, or rather as a brother; 
and he, knowing that, scarcely allowed 
himself to indulge the feelings of a lover. 

Notwithstanding these false impressions 
which were thus made on the minds of 
these young people towards each other, such 
was the force of their several virtues and 
recommendations, and so strongly disposed 
were their pure and virtuous minds to do 
justice to each other’s merits, that it re- 
quired the constant vigilance and interpo- 
sition of Alice to prevent such a result. 
They saw each other almost every day, 
either at the Spring, or in some of their 
promenades, or at the little dancing parties, 
on which occasions, the mischief caused by 
the ill offices of their enemy was always in 
danger of being undone. In this way her 
ingenuity was kept constantly on the stretch, 
and often some eclaircissement was on the 
brink of taking place. and of ruining at 
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managed to hint every thing to her disad- 


excited by Julia’s powerful attractions, and 
damped by the machinations of her enemy, 
could no longer carry his former prudent 
resolutions into execution, and discon- 
tinue his visits, nor yet make up his mind 
to address her, especially as her own con- 
duct, influenced as it was byjAlice’s repre- 
sentations, sometimes left him little room 
to hope for success. But passion gradual- 
ly gained ground upon prudence, and he 
vas now yet more desirous of gaining her 
favor, than of removing the injurious im- 
pressions he had received of her character, 
through the insinuations of Alice, and the 
gossip of the place. 

Alice, who had gradually obtained his 
confidence, by her various communications 
and apparent interest in his concerns, found 
herself obliged, in order to conceal her 
base purpose, to humour his growing pas- 
sion, and to seem to further its success, 
while she was secretly endeavouring to 
thwart it. And although she had now lost 
all hopes of supplanting her rival, yet she 
could not witness the workings of his pure 
and elevated mind, and the virtuous con- 
flict between his feelings and sense of duty, 
without an increased admiration of his cha- 
racter. Herhatred against the innocent Julia 
was thereby proportionally inflamed, and 
she would often say to herself « if it had 
not been for this odious girl, who -crosses 
my path in every thing, I might have in- 
spired Laurens with the same ardent attach- 
ment that he now feels, in spite of his strug- 
gles to repress it,” and the idea never failed 
to sharpen her desire of revenge. 

The more effectually to avoid exciting 
Julia’s suspicion of the double part she was 
playing, her intercourse with Laurens was 
very guarded, and was carried on more 
frequently by letters than in person. Once 
a day, at least, and sometimes oftener, they 
communicated with each other in this way, 
and their billets were frequently delivered 
by themselves when they casually met in 
society. 

Finding now that, in spite ofall her stra- 
tagems and devices, two persons so 
congenial in sentiments, tastes, and dispo- 
sitions, felt an increasing interest for each 
other, and that Laurens’ passion bid fair to 
be soon so strong as to overleap all re- 
straints, she was urged by her jealous and 
vindictive feelings to some more des- 





once her purpose and her character. 
Laurens, having his feelings alte rnately 


perate effort to eflect an irreparable breach 
between them ; and after ruminating 
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might make Clayton an instrument of her 
unrighteous purpose. She accordinzly 
treated him on all occasions with the 
most-marked attention, and was under- 
stood by others, as well as himself, to be 
making what is called “a dead set” at 
him. 

Though he was chiefly engrossed by his 
fondness for horses, cards &c., his vanity 
was not insensible to these overtures, and 
he did not grudge a portion of the atten- 
tions which seemed so much solicited. One 
of the first uses made of this new intima- 
cy was, to excite prejudices in his mind 
against Laurens, which it was by no means 
difficult to do, as they were so opposite in 
their tastes and pursuits, and as he was 
the lover—perhaps the favoured lover—of 
Julia. Alice had in no way so effectually 
operated on Laurens’ mind as_ by impress- 
ing on him a belief that Julia still felt a 
partiality for Clayton, not merely because 
such a persuasion would make him more 
doubtful of success, but because, to one of 
so romantic a way of thinking, success in 
such a case would be less desirable. But 
he was puzzled to reconcile the evidences 
of this secret attachment, reported to him 
by Alice, with the easy indifference which 
Julia manifested towards her cousin. 
While then Alice courted Clayton’s atten- 
tions, for the purpose of affording her 
further means of keeping up the deception 
in Laurens’ mind. and for her ulterior 
views, she artfully persuaded him that her 
object was to obtain more full information 
on the point on which he was so sensitive. 
and in which she pretended that Julia was 
so studious of concealment. 

One of the first discoveries that she pre- 
tended to have made from Clayton was, 
that their early mutual attachment still 
subsisted—that he was in hopes she would 
finally consent to marry him—and that 
notwithstanding he seemed to spend all his 
time in the company of dissipated young 
men, he had frequent private interviews 
with his cousin, which to avoid exciting 
Major Moncrief’s suspicions, were at other 
persons’ houses. She afterwards informed 
him that since Clayton had been in the 
habit of visiting her, Julia had been more 
frequent in her visits, and added that if he, 
Laurens, would be on the look out the 
next day, about 12 o’clock, when she ex- 
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would contrive to be there at the same 
time. The next morning, accordingly, the 
anxious lover havizg put himself in the 
way of observing the fact, saw Clayton en- 
ter the cabin occupied by Miss Spiegle, and 
Julia, to whom Alice had written a pressing 
note, alleging indisposition and requesting 
to see her immediately, soon afterwards 
followed his example. By such acts did 
she impose on his easy credulity, and in- 
flict on his susceptible mind the torments 
of the most distracting jealousy. 

Perceiving the hostile feelings which she 
had suceeded in producing in the minds 
of Laurens and Clayton towards each 
other, she conceived the horrid purpose of 
endeavouring to bring about a quarrel be- 
tween them, as one of the most effectual 
means of breaking off all intercourse be- 
tween Laurens and the Moncriefs ; and it 
was not long before chance gave her an 
occasion of carrying her scheme into ef- 
fect. 

One of her father’s neighbours having 
called on her one day to bring her a supply 
of specie, sent to her from home, (bank 
notes not being then common in that part 
of the country,) he at the same time 
informed her that he had brought a 
first rate riding horse for sale, and in- 
quired where he would probably find a 
purchaser. She had a few days before 
heard Laurens say he wished to bny a 
handsome Virginia horse, in the neigh- 
bourhood, where very good ones are rais- 
ed, and knowing Clayton's passion for fine 
horses, as well as irritable temper, she 
endeavoured to improve these circumstan- 
ces to the accomplishment of her purpdse. 

She then briefly informed the man, who 
was a thorough bred horse jockey, that Lau- 
rens or Clayton would probably buy his 
horse, but remarked that he had better try 
both, and intimated that he would be likely 
to obtain the best price from the Carolinian. 
The jockey, who knew how to profit by 
her information, immediately sought out 
Clayton, and having carried him to the sta- 
ble where his steed was, after a due course 
of higgling, sold him the horse for a lib- 
eral price, and he went to his lodgings 
to get the money. As soon as he was 
gone, the knavish dealer took the horse 
to Laurens’ cabin, and without much dif- 
ficulty, obtained fifty dollars more than the 
other had agreed to give. He hastened back 





pected Clayton, he would see that Julia 


to the tavern with the intention of Jear 























ing the place as soon as he could, and 


just as he was mounting his own horse, 
Clayton arrived with the money. Qua 
hearing that the horse was sold, and that 


Laurens bad bought him, his rage was! 
urens hi ght him, age was | 

: ; 
And the man find- } 


beyond all bounds. 
ding that his anger extended as much 
tothe buyer asthe seller, by way of sereen- 
ing himsell, pretended that Laurens had 


told him that Clayton had changed his | 
mind, and had consented that he should 


become the purchaser of the horse. 


Oa hearing this, Clayton, unable in the | sun 
violence of his wrath, to perecive the ine} uy 
robability of the tale, posted offic search | : 
p y | 
of Laurens, while the horsedeaier, proft- | 


ing by his absence, hurried out of the 
village with his ill-gotten gains. 

Clayton, understanding that Laurcus 
had taken a ride on his new purchase, 
went siraighi to his own Jodgings, and 
wrote him a note upbraiding him wiih jis 
ungentlemanly interference. In answer 
to this insulting acensation, Laurens 
could do no Jess than pronounce it false. 
A challenge was the consequence, and 
the next morning, about 8 o’clock, the 
whole village was filled with consicrna- 
tion by the report that the elegant, the 
amiable, the chivalrous Laurens was shot 
ina duel. ‘Then for the first ume did 
Julia know the full extent of the interest 
that noblemminded youth had excited in 
her bosom, and even Alice—the seltish 
and vindictive Al'ce—felt ihe keen an- 
guish of remorse for her guilty acts, and 
the liveliest pity for their unoficading 
victim, 

In a little while the report was suc- 
ceeded by another that Laurens was not 
actually killed, butdesperately wounded: 
and when the truth was ascertained, it 
was found that he was shot in the upper 
part of the arm, and though the wound 
Was a serious one, it was not consivered 
dangerous. ‘The duel, then, and every 
thing which attended it, orled to it, was the 
several subject of inquiry and conversa- 
tion; and as usual, though at first every 
one sided with Laurens, in a little while 
Clayton had also his friends, and at 
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| into uwo parties, who made the duel tLe 
subiect ot iveq rent 


J i) 
ibis state of t 





and hot dispute. 





bings made a jonger stay 
[ut the Springs paruculariy disagreeable 
! to Ciayion’s friends. dre had left them 
‘y uifaiv, and his 


virtues 





rernue 
we regret our lions would not permit us 


} to make known to tue reader, followed a 
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j nother ang 
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rz Poor Julia! how dif- 
> her feelings, when frem the 
the tnountain which borrows 
W the Sweet Springs she took 
ai the beautiul valley below, 
4 she had first be- 
Jn the short 
s, What new and vari- 
ous emotions Gad she not experienced ! 

learnt! and how 
pinion ef the world and 
the betags which inhabit it! Unhappy at 


and his daughter. 


from those withh Wiad 
heid it from tie e spot. 


spice of four wee! 





how mueh iia 








changed was hero 


that moment, and the seene before ber 
bringiag back nothing but painful recol- 
lections, she, by a coiimon illusion, per- 
suadcd herself that when she should be 
once tore restored to the peaceful shades 


and inocent occupations of Cuseadel, 











length nearly all the visitors were divided 


she would regain her fermer unclouded 
Alas ! shi uvied the barbed 
arrow of disappointment in her heart, and 
slre found too soon that a change of scene 


produced no change of feeling. 


serenity. 


feaving the gentle Juiia to make the 
melancholy discovery, aud her sympa- 
thisisg father to cvieve over her dejec- 
tio, let us give a brief antention to Lau- 
rens. 


His wound we have said was not 
regarded as dangerous, but it required at- 
tention, aud was painful. So jong as it 
oceasioned him much suffering Alice un- 
derwent the tormenis of the damned. 
Not a day elapsed, and for some time, 
scarcely an hour, that sbe did not send 
to obtain intelligence of his case. Such 
had been the reward which the most tri- 
umphant success of ler schemes had 
produced. But although she was thus 
punished by the stings of an awakened 
conscience, she entirely escaped suspic- 
ion, and her undisguised solicitude for 
Laurens was attributed by the public to 
arent or pretended attachment. 


jew days afterwards with Mator Moneriet 
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Laurens had the good fortune to be 
attended by a physician, who had been 
for many years a regular visitor to the 
Sweet Springs, and who besides being 
skilled in surgery as well as medicine, 
was a very pleasing companion, and 
well isformed man. After about three 
weeks, when his patient was rapidly re- 
covering, Dr. Jones entered his room 
one morning, and approaching him with 
a face more than usually cheerful, told 
him that he had good news for him; 
which news proved to be that Laurens’ 
long-lost pocket-book had been found. 

It seems that on the morning of the 
duel, as the seconds were carrying the 
wounded Laurens in their arms, they 
met one of those idle forest rangers 
who used to supply the Springs with 
venison, and who was then on a hun- 
ting expedition. ‘This man was pressed 
into the service of assisting to carry 
Laurens, and having, while thus en- 
gaged, got a glimpse of Laurens’s pocket 
book, and being a downriglit scamp, he 
slily transferred it from its owner s pock- 
et to his own. He cuietly sipt off with 
his booty as soon as they were met by a 
crowd. The pocket book was not miss- 
ed for several days afterwards, and then, 
as Laurens had no distinct recollection 
about it, it was supposed to have been 
stolen out of his room. 

The hunter, when he had got to a re- 
tired part of the woods, examined his 
prize, and having rifled it of the bank 
notes it contained, threw it on the ground, 
and covered it over with dry leaves. Being 
uncovered by the hogs soon afterwards, 
in their search for mushrooms, it was 
found by a hunting party. These persons, 
in their examination of the papers to learn 
who was the owner, came across the se- 
veral billets which Alice had written to 
Laurens, and which becoming the sub- 
ject of conversation, had reached the ears 
of Dr. Jones. 

As many of the facts stated in these 
notes were known by him to be false, and 
their mischievous bearing was obvious to 
every one less confiding and inexperien- 
ced than Laurens, the physician was stim- 
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ulated to make a further investigation, and 
he soon discovered enough of Alice Spie- 
gle’s machinations to ascertain that she 
had been the cause of the duel, as well as 
of Laurens’ conduct to Julia, which had 
to the lookers-on. Having entered upon 
long been a matter of wonder and mystery 
the subject with suflicient delicacy, the 
doctor soon placed it in such a light, that 
the scales fell from Laurens’ eyes, and he 
felt almost as much shame as delightto dis- 
cover how egregiously he had been dup- 
ed by an unpractised and low minded 
girl. 

He lost no time in writing to Julia a 
full account of all that had passed be- 
tween him and Alice; he implored for- 
giveness for believing for one moment any 
thing derogatory to her sincerity or deli- 
cacy—made an iinpassioned declaration 
of his admiration and devotion—and cou- 
cluded by saying that in a few days he 
would hear fromm herself his sentence of 
happiness or misery. Before two days 
had elapsed he was at Cascadell, and in 
a short time afterwards he received the 
incomparable Julia in marriage from the 
trembling hand of her father. 

Miss Spiegle, who acted so conspicuous 
a part in this little drama, having become 
the general subject of ridicule or detesta- 
tion, and being thrown entirely out of the 
pale of good society, was after some 
years content to inarry the horse jockey, 
Skinks, who remarked, that “ Alice was 
a sharp girl, and had a good property—and 
as to her tongue, he would soon put a 
bridle upon that.” 

For some years the Major, together 
with good Aunt Sally, regularly passed 
the winter in South Carolina, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Laurens returned with them to 
pass the summer in Munroe. But since 
the Major’s death, and the facilities al- 
forded by steamboats, Mrs. Laurens, now 
we believe a grandmother, rarely visits 
her native mountains, but with her hus- 
band and family, seeks health at Long 
Branch Newport, or Saratoga. 
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CANALS OF THE ANTIENTS. | rous drains from the Nile, but of the 
(Continued from page 696.) mnltitude of canals, some of which were 
factitious and others natural, and which 
| antient and modern writers have indis- 
| tinctly described, the most scrupulous 
The antient canals of Africa were | and enlightened criticism cannot discri- 
confined to Egypt. This country, for- | mivate the artificial from the natural, ex- 
merly the seat of science and art, al-| cept inthe case of the famous canal 
though fallen from its antient state of | which proceeded to the Red Sea. 
grandeur and sunk in barbarism, yet exhi- - ‘ 2 
bits traces of a degree of magnificencewith- | b. Lake Moeris and canal of Joseph 
out parallel. All have heard of the pyra- | in Central Egypt. 
mids, the lake Moeris and the immense 
number of canals dug through the coun- 








2. CANALS OF AFRICA. 













This lake, concerning the extent, situ- 
g a : ation and existence of which writers have 
try. The Egyptians, compelled to scek differed considerably, is represented as 
lor their arid soil a degree of fertility | the most wonderful of all the works of 
which could only be sbtained from the | ihe kings of Egypt. Its circumference, 
arene of the Nile, formed nuMeEFOUS CA-— Aecording to Herodotus (lib. ii. Euterpe,) 
nals of irrigation. Nilus, one of the N- was three thousand six hundred stadia, 
tient kings of Egypt, rendered himselt or 450 M.P. and its depth in some 
celebrated, according - Diodorus (ib. places, two hundred cubits. As a 
i.) by the multitude of canals, which he proof that this lake was the work of 
caused to be dug and by his endeavours art, Herodotus asserts, that there were 
to obtain from the Nile every possible two pyramids near the middle, each of 
advantage. On this account his name | which was two hundred feet above the 
was given to the — which had been | surface and as many below it; but re- 
previously called Aygyptus. cent examination of the lake El Karum, 

a. The seven mouths of the Nile. | supposed to be the one indicated by 

most of the historians, prove that the 
| Egyptians did not excavate all the earth 
as Herodotus supposed. A large part of 
this district, called by the Greeks Arsinoe, 
formed a deep vatley into which the 
Nile ran atthe periodical inundations 3; and 
a considerable portion of the water was 
rarried off by anatural drain. According 
to Herodotus, the waters from the Nile 
ran into it during six months and during 
the remainder of the year returned from 
it to the river. In the former period the 
fishery produced a talent of silver, about 
$860 daily to the Royal Treasury, and 
20 minas only, $285, in the latter. The 
earth that was taken from the Lake, 
whilst it was being excavated, the old 
historian inform us, was conveyed to the 
river and carried by the current into the 
sea. 

The circumference of the present 
lake El Karum is only about fifty leagues. 
The noble design of forming the lake in- 
to a reservoir for the waters of the Nile 




















According to Aristotle (/Weteor. lib. c. 2) 
The Nile bad ouly one emboucbure 
formed by nature—the Canopic or 
most westerly ; all the others were re- 
stilts of human labor. The seven mouths 
are, however, of very remote antiquity ; 
and, if the river originally had but one, 
the same thing probably happened to it 
as to the Danube, Po, and other large 
rvers—the rapidity of the current, the 
alluvial deposits, inundations &e. cau- 
sed it to force its way in fresh channels 
and ultimately to have so many perma- 
nent beds. Almost all geographers have 
described the seven mouths, the Canopic 
the Bolbitinic, the Sebennetic, Phatnitic, 
Mendesian, Tanitic and Pelusiac, but 
none have mentioned any of these as ar- 
tifcial. At present there are only two, 
fit for purposes of navigation—the Osti- 
um Canopicum, the Rosetta or Raschid 
branch, on the west, and the Ostium Phat- 
mticum, Damietta or Damiatff branch on 
the east. The Eeyptians formed nume- 
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during its rise, is said to have originated ! 
with one of ike Piaroahs—ol the name 
of soeris. At the same time 
wards, a canal running paralici to the 
Nile, thirty leagues in jengiin and three 
huncred feet wie, was formed for the 
purpose of more effectually carrying thi- 
ther the waters of the Nile. ‘Tis great 
canal, which stili exisis, is known under | 
the name Bahar Jusef aml is said by the 
Arabian writers to have been formed by 
the patriarch Joseph or, according 10 
o'l ers, by some governor of that name. 
As this canal, in several places, was cut 
out of the solid rock, the labor and ex- 


ye ee btany, 
or alter 


pense must have been very great. 
".:. wae nat the only canal communi 
us Was hot the Omy Canal commute 
he Nile, but 


cation between the Jake an 
it was the most tmportaut. 


ec. Canals of Lower 

Ja Alexandreia there were two navi- 
gable canals formed by buman_ labor, of 
which wie remains still exist. The first 
commence ng at the port called Kibotos, 
traversed .ilexandreia and terminated in 
the lake Mareotis; the other, called Fos- 
sa Canopicn, ran to the Canopie Branch, 
but must noi be confounded with the pro- 
per bed of the Nile. Strabo does not 
inform us, whether these canals were dug 
before the foundation of Alexandreia, or 
etaereial purposes 3 


Egypt. 


°o 


subsequently for co. 
the liticr is more probaite. 
d. Canal of the Red Sea. 

The situation of the Mediterranean, 
separated by a narrow isthmus, one bun- 
dred and twenty-five miles across, from the 
Red Sea, and the commercial advautages, 
which would necessarily result from form- 
ing a communication between the two, 
induced the rulers of Egypt, at a very 
early period of history, to turn their at- 
tention to this object. The nature of the 
soil, however, between Damietta on the 
Egyptian frontier, and Suez onthe Red 
Sea, was of so sandy a nature, that if a 
canal had been there formed it would ne- 
cessarily have speedily filled up. ‘The 





project of uniting the two seas by a ca- 
nal, ent between these frontier towns, 
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| ly alternative was the formation of a ca. 
i nal between the Red Sea and the Nile ; 
by which the object might be attained, 


though somewhat cireuitously. Accord. 
ing to Herodotus (lib. ii.) such a canal 
did exist, which left the Nile above the 
town of Bubastus and below a chain of 
mountains, which stretched towards 
Memphis. 

This canal proceeded a ccusiderable 
distance from west to east, it then tur- 
ed towards the south and terminated in 
the Bed Sea. Necus, Necos, or Ne- 
chas, son of Psammetichus, who teign- 
ed 616 yeais B.C. first undertook this 
work, in which 120,060 men_ perished; 
he ultimately abandoned the design 
in consequence of the answer of an cr- 
acle, but Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
king of Persia, finished it 521 B.C. The 
navigation occupied four days, and two 
gallics could pass abreast ef each other, 
Diodorus also attributes the Canal to 
Nechus (lib. i.) but he adds, that it com- 
municated with the Pelusiae mouth, the 
most eastern branch of tbe Nile, and that 
Darius left it unfinished, because the ergi- 
neers represented to him, that asthe Red 
Sea was higher than Egypt, the latter 
would be inundated by it. Accord- 
ig to this author the work was not finish 
od until the time of Pioleneus Philadel- 
phus B. C. 280; hence, he remarks, this 
canal was ealled the canal or river of Pto- 
lemmus, and, he adds that this Prince built, 
at its estuary inthe Red Sea,a town which 
he called Arsinoe, after a favorite sister, 
and that the canal could be opened or 
closed, when the navigation required it. 

Strabo, who in other respects agrees 
with Heredows and Diedorus, differs 
from the former in making the canal be- 
gin at Phacusa. He asserts that it was 
one hundred cubits, broad and that its 
depih was suflicient for large vessels, 
Strabo. lib. xvii. p. 805. 

Pliny, speaking of the canal intended to 
join the iwo seas, affirms, that it was begun 
by Sesostris or Sesac 3 to whom every 
thing of whose precise origin the Egyp- 
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tians were ignorant, seems to rm Geel 
referred,—that it commenced at Bubastis 
(lib. vi. ¢. 29. 33.) end was to have en- 
tered the Red Sea at Portus Deaneus. 
He, su sequently, remarks that Darius 
carried it on after Sesostris, and Pisleme- 
us after Darius: Piolemenus extended _ 
as far as the Bitter Springs, Lecus 2m 

ri, but he gave it up, on fading t 
the Red Sea was higher by 
(four feet and a half,) than the su 
Egypt. Aristotle affirms, tha ng 
Egypt bad attempted a eect from the 
Red Sea to the Nile, which would 
have been of great utility (Meteor. lib. 1. 
c. 14); that Sesostris passed for the per- 
son who first tried it: and that the Red 
Sea, being higher than Egypt, was the 
reason Why Sesostris and Derius had 
abandoned it. 

It cannot, then, be doubted, from the 
testimony of Strabo, (lib, iand xvii,) that 
the canal was actually carried as far as 
the Red Sea. Strabo, speaking of the 
one which began, according to him, at 
Phacusa, adds that it terminated at the 
Arabic Gulph. Moreover, in ihe time 
of Sabo, the Merchants of Alexandre- 
ia found an exit from the Nile inio the 
Arabic Gulph to go from thence to India 
(Strabo p. 804 and805.) When he de- 
tails the expedition, undertaken by ABli- 
us Gallus, the first Roman Governor of 
Egypt, into Arabia, he says, that vessels 
were buili at Cleopatris, near an old ca- 
nal leading from the Nile. This town 
Cleopatris is the same asArsinoe. Con- 
sequently, if the canal reached Arsinoe it 
must necessarily have communicated 
with the Red Sea: and the probabiliiy is 
that it began at Phac usa, as Sicard con- 
cluded from the examination of the loca- 
lity. It is thus laid down on ihe map of! 
D’Anville. 

The individuals, then, to whom this 
great work has been ascribed are Sesos- 
tris, Necus and Darius,—but Ptolemeeus, 
either from being the last or h: wing done 
more than others, is generally regarded 
as its author. 

One of the obstacles, imagined 
against the junetion of the two seas, was 
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"| the line ‘that if the sea water was 


ouce mixed with that of the Nile, which 
was the only potable water in use, it 
would be corrupted (Plin. vi. 29.) With 
regard to any inundation which might be 
produced by the greater elevation of the 
Red ened Strabo affirms, that this could 
“n—that the reed was chimeri- 
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bed the suecess of the project, and 
whe ae it was really of any y comin 
advantase to commerce. MM. Le Blond 
thus accounts for their silence. 

All the soticut writers, who have treat- 
ed of the canal ef the kines and that of 
Trajan, not having seen them themselves, 
have been silent ou the mode in which 
they were consurected—whether the 
skips which navigated them were able to 
pass into the Red Sea, or from this sea 
to enter canals to pass to Babylon on the 


Nile and Phaeusa; whether from these 





two places they could likewise 
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wtiarm of the Nile, or inte the Bu- 
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baste branch ol the River—(the Pelusiae 
eae nwt iters)—to desce snd into th 
Mediterranean. h 
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he pope inthe construction of those 
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This must 
would have been a 
iaeans of wicking Egypt the centre of 
a reciproc al commerce between India, 
Africa and Europe, for all the produc- 
tions of those countries. But the suc- 
cess does not seem to have been com- 
mensurate with the high idcas formed of 
the undertake. Even if the canals 
were actually constructed and finished, as 
there is reason to helieve from the accounts 
of the anticnts, it would not seem that 
navigation had ever been firmly estab- 
lished upon them. Several unforeseen 
causes, no doubt, ret dered the importa- 
tion and exportati on of merchandise by 
this channel impracticable or at all events 
difficult, and as none of the old writers 
mention the success or the ; advantages 
which Egypt obtained from it, we may 


ors who have spoken of 
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THE 
infer from their silence, in a matter so 
important, taat the canal was not main- 
tained with sufficient care, and that it 
was ruined before commerce had taken 
its course i this direction. ‘The length 
of this canal was 1000 stadia or 125 M. 
P.: the breadth, according to Strabo 
was 100 cubits or about 150 feet. With 
regard to its depth we have no data from 
that author; he merely asserts that it was 
deep enough for large vessels, but Pliny 
mentions it expressly, remarking that 
Ptolemeus made a canal 100 feet broad 
and 40 deep (Plin. vi. 29). 

It would appear that the want of com- 
merce on the canal, its excessive breadth 
and depth, added to the little time it was 
navigable in each year, the quantity of 
sand it was necessary to remove and the 
great expence which its preservation re- 
quired, contributed equally to its destrue- 
tion: this happened gradually during the 
space of 350 years—the interval between 
the end of the reign of Ptolemwus Phila- 
delphus and the middle of the re‘gn of 


Trajan. b 





HISTORICAL NOTICE OF 'THE 
MARQUIS DE LAPLACE. 

In the year 1810, an American artist, 
then at Paris, (Mr. Rembrant Peale,) so- 
licited Laplace to sit for his portrait, de- 
claring the great gratification which it 
would give our countrymen to possess it 
among them. The philosopher refused to 
grant the favour, saying that he wished the 
Americans to know him through his works 
but thought it of no consequence that they 
should be acquainted with his person. 

It is indeed the portrait of his great 
mind that is most interesting to us, and 
it is painted, in brilliant colours, in the Mé- 
canique Céleste. Of this we are now so 
fortunate as to possess an American copy 
in the work of Dr. Bowditch. Still, no- 
thing can be more natural than the desire, 
so universally felt, of becoming acquainted 
with the persons and history of those who 
have been raised by their genius above the 
rest of mankind. We have therefore, in 
order to gratify this feeling as far as pos- 
sible, with regard to Laplace, made the fol- 
lowing extracts from an historical eulogi- 
nin, pronounced ata public sitting of the 
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Royal Academy of Sciences, on the 15th 
of June, 1829, by Baron Fourier. It will 
be observed, however, that the portion of 
this Eloge which is truly biographical, is 
very small. Nor could it be otherwise, 
The transactions of Laplace’s life consist- 
ed in calculations and discoveries, and his 
history can be little else than an analysis 
of his labours. ; 

“The name of Laplace has been heard 
in every part of the world where the sci- 
ences are honoured. ‘The wonders of the 
heavens,—the lofty questions of natural 
philosophy,—the ingenious and profound 
combinations of mathematical analysis,— 
all the laws of the universe have been pre- 
sented to histhoughts during more than six- 
ty years, and his efforts have been crowned 
with immortal discoveries. 

From the time of his first studies it was 
remarked that he possessed a_ prodigious 
memory: all the occupations of the mind 
were easy to him. He acequired rapidly 
a very extensive knowledge of the ancient 
languages, and he cultivated different 
branches of literature.—Every thing inter- 
ests rising genius. Every thing is capable 
of revealing it. His earliest success was 
in theological studies ; and he treated with 
talent and with extraordinary sagacity the 
most difficult controversial questions. 

We do not know by what fortunate event 
Laplace passed from the study of scholas- 
tics to that of the higher Geometry. This 
last science, which scarcely admits of a 
divided attention, attracted and fixed his 
thoughts. Henceforth he abandoned him- 
self without reserve to the impulse of his 
genius, and he was impressed with the 
conviction, that a residence in the capital 
had now become necessary. D’ Alembert 
was then in the zenith of his fame. It 
was he who informed the court of Turin 
that its Royal Academy possessed a geom- 
eter of the first order—Lagrange, who, 
without this noble testimony to his me- 
rits, might have remained long unknown. 
D’Alembert had announced to the King of 
Prussia that there was only one man in 
Europe who could replace at Berlin the 
illustrious Euler, who, having been recall- 
ed by the Russian government, had con- 
sented to return to St. Petersburg. _ | find 
in the unpublished letters possessed by the 
Institute of France the details of this glo- 
rious negociation, which fixed the rest 
dence of Lagrange at Berlin. 
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Jt was about the same time that Laplace 

began that long career which was destined 
to become so illustrious.—He waited upon 
D’Alembert, preceded by numerous recom- 
mendations, which might have been consi- 
dered as very powerful. But his attempts 
were vain, for he was not even introduced. 
He then addressed to him whose suflrage 
he solicited a very remarkable letter on the 
general principles of mechanics, of which 
M. Laplace has frequently quoted to me 
different fragments. It was impossible that 
a geometer like D’Alembert could fail to 
be struck with the singular profoundness 
of this composition. On the same day, he 
invited the author of the letter, and thus 
addressed him :— You see, Sir, that I hold 
recommendations as of very little value ;— 
you have no occasion forthem. You have 
made yourself better known ;—this is suf- 
ficient for me: You are entitled to iy 
support” In a few days he succeeded in 
getting Laplace nominated Professor of 
Mathematics in the Military School of Pa- 
ris. From that moment, devoted wholly 
tu the science which he had chosen, he 
gave to all his labours a fixed direction, 
from which he never deviated ; for the un- 
changeable purpose of his mind has al- 
ways been the principal feature of his ge- 
nius. He already trenched upon the known 
limits of mathematical analysis ;—he was 
versed in the most ingenious and powerful 
parts of this science ; and there was none 
more capable than he of extending its do- 
mains. He had solved a leading «qucstion 
in theoretical astronomy. He formed the 
project of consecrating his efforts to this 
sublime science ;—he was destined to per- 
fect it, and was able to embrace it in all 
its extent. He thought deeply upon his 
glorious purpose ; and he spent his whole 
ifein accomplishing it, with a persever- 
ance of which the history of the science 
presents perhaps no other example. 

The immensity of the subject flattered 
the just pride of his genius. He under- 
took to compose the Almagest of his age. 
This memorial he has left us under the 
mime of Mecanique Celeste ; and his im- 
mortal work surpasses that of Ptolemy as 
much as the modern analysis surpasses the 
Elements of Euclid. 

Time, which is the only just dispenser 
of literary glory, and which sinks into ob- 
livion contemporary mediocrity, perpetu- 
ates also the remembrance of great works. 


They alone convey to posterity the charac- 


Laplace will thus live for ever ;—but, I 
hasten to add, that entightened and impar- 
tial history will never separate his memory 
from that of the other successors of N ew- 
ton. It will conjoin the illustrious names 
of D’Alembert, Clairaut, Euler, Lagrange, 
and Laplace. 

Next to Enler, Lagrange contributed 
mest to the foundation of mathematical 
analysis. In the writings of these two 
great geometers it has become a distinct 
science, the only one of the mathematical 
theories of which we can say that it is 
completely and rigorously demonstrated. 
Among all these theories, it alone is sufli- 
cient for its own purposes, while it illus- 
trates all the rest; and it is so necessary to 
them, that without its aid they must have 
remained very imperfect. 

Lagrange was destined to invent and to 
extend all the sciences of calculation. In 
whatever condition fortune had placed 
him, whether prince or peasant, he would 
have been a great geometer. This he 
would have become necessarily and with- 
ont any eflort—which cannot be said even 
of the most celebrated individuals who 
have excelled in this science. 

If Lagrange had been the contemporary 
of Archimedes and Conon, he would have 
divided with them the glory of their most 
memorable discoveries. At Alexandria he 
would have been the rival of Diophantus. 

The distinctive mark of his genius con- 
sists in the unity and grandeur of his views. 
He attached himself wholly to a simple 
though just and highly elevated thought. 
His principal work, the Mecanique .4naly- 
tique, might be called Philosophical Me- 
chanics, for it refers all the laws of equili- 
brium and motion to a single principle; 
and, what is not less admirable, it submits 
them to a single method of calculation of 
which he himself was the iaventor. All 
his mathematical compositions are remark- 
able by their singular elegance, by symme- 
try of form, and generality of method, and, 
if we may so express it, by the perfection 
of his analytical style. 

Lagrange was no less a philosopher than 
a great geometer. He has proved this in 
the whole course of his life, by the mode- 
ration of his desires, by his immoveable at- 
tachment to the general interests of hu- 
manity. by the simplicity of his manners, 
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And the elevation of his character, and by 
the justness and profoundness of his scien- 
tific labours. 

Laplace had received from usivure all 
that force of genius which a great enterprise 
required. Not only has he united in his 
Almagest o“ the eighteenth century all that 
the mathematical and physical science had 
already invented, and which formed the 
foundation of astronomy, bat he has added 
to this science capital discoveries of his 
own which had escaped all Lis predecessors. 
He has resolved, either by his own me- 
thods or by these of which Euler and 
Lagrange had pointed ont the principles, 
questions the most important, and certainly 
the most dificult of all those which had 
been considered before his time. His per- 
severance tritusphed over every obstacle. 
When his first efforts were not successful, 
he renewed them under the most inie- 
nious and divcrs'fied forms. 

In the motions of the moon, for exain- 
ple, there had been observed an acceler- 
ation, the cause of which philosophers were 
unabie to discover. It had been ascribed 
to the resistance of an ethereal mediam 
in which the celestial bodies moved. if 
this had been the case, the same cuuse 
affecting the orbits of the planets would 

1 
‘ 





have tended continually to disturb their 
primitive hermony. ‘hese stars would 
have been constantly disturbed in_ their 
course, nnd would have finally been pre- 
cipitated upen the mass of the sun. It 
would have required the creating power 
to have been exerted anew in preventing or 





repairing the immense disorder which the 
lapse of time would have caused. 

This cosinological question is undoubt- 
edly the greatest which human intelligence 
can propose: [t is now resolved. The 
first researches ef Laplace on the inmu- 
tability of the dimensions of the solar sys- 
tem, and his explanation of the secular 
equation of the moon, have led to this so- 
lution. 

He at first inquired if the aecleration of 
the moon’s motion could be explained by 
supposing that the action of gravity was 
not instantaneons, but subject to a succes- 
sive transmission like that ef light. By 
this means he succeeded in discovering its 
true cause. A new investigation then gave 
a better direction to his genius. On the 


of universal gravitation. 





unexpected solution of this great cifficulty, 
Hie proved in the clearest manner that the 
observed acceleration is a necessary effect 


This great discovery threw a new licht 
on the most important points of the system 
of the world. The same theory, indeed, 
proved to him, that, if the action of gravi- 
tition on the stars was not instantaneons 
we must suppose that it propagates itself 
more than fifty millions of times faster 
than light, whose velocity is well known 
to be 70,009 leagues in a second. 
Hence he concluded from his theory “of 
the lunar motions, that the medium in 
which the stars revolve does not oppose 
any sensible resistance to the motions of 
the planets; for this cause would, particu- 
larly affect the motion of the moon, whereas 
it produces no perceptible effect. 

The discussion of the motion of this planet 
is pregnant with remarkable consequences. 
Wemay conclude from it, for example, that 
the motion of rotation of the earth about 
its axis is invariable. The length of the 
day has not varied the 100th part of a se. 
cond for 2000 years. {t is remarkable 
that an astronomer need not go ont of bis 
observatory to measure the distance of the 
earth from the sun. It would be sufficient 
to observe carefully the variations of the 
lunar motions, and from this he would 
deduce with certainty the distance required. 

( 70 de coutinued. ) 






































NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 








Professor Dunglison of this University has 
heen for sometime preparing,—A NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE AND 
LYPERATURE, which will contain a concise 
account of the various snojecis in Anatomy, Phy- 
sinlogy, Therapeutics, Materia Medica, Surgery, 
Obstetries and Pharmacy ; with the Etymology 
and Orthoepy of the terms ; and their Greek, La- 
tin, French and German Synonymes : a copious 
Bibliography appended to each article and Bio- 
graphical Notices ofthe most Eminent Practitton- 
ers and Anthors in the different Departments of 
Medical Science ; forming a Polyglot Medical 
Dis tionary of the languages above mentioned. 
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Those gentlemen wio have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are eal 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. Witt 
WERTENBAKER, the agent, al the Univer- 











19th March 1787, he communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences a precise and 


sity. 


























